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NEW YOEK, DECEMBER, 1860. 



Mt\kp, 



SOMBSTIO ABT GOSSIP. 

New Yobk. — ^Notwithstanding political commotion, the art- 
world pursues the even tenor of its way. Artists are busy in 
their studios with the harmonics of nature, not its discords. We 
cannot help bnt thinlc that the general cultivation of artistic 
feeling and perception would be of great political advantage. 
If it is not calculated to cure, it might prevent social distur- 
bances that now seem to be due more to exaggerated cerebral 
action than anything else. We liave too many patriots lilje 
Peter the Hermit, and Praise-God Barebones, men who are domi- 
nated by one idea, who are enthusiastic tlirough conceit rather 
than through judgment; a slight infusion of artistic sensibility 
would render them j udicions as well as enthusiastic. But we have 
to clironicle the patriotic eflforts of artists, and accordingly turn 
to them. Huntington is engaged upon a large picture of 
national interest, at once novel, popular, and artistic. We shall 
allude to it more particularly hereafter. It is a brilliant work 
and a new and striking example of his varied powers. Leutze 
is painting a subject belonging to the early history of Maryland, 
representing a party of colonists headed by one of the Calverts* 
who have just landed on the shore of the new world, and are 
engaged in treating with the Indians. Geat is engaged upon 
the " Judgment of Paris," a subject painted by him some years 
since,^ but now treated with greater power. Lang has a cartoon 
completed of a scene in the prison-life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
representing the Queen in the act of dividing her property 
among her friends and attendants the day before her execution. 
This composition is his happiest effort. Edwin White is paint- 
ing an "Emigrant's Sunday " on one of our western rivers. The 
most interesting works offered by the landscapists at tliis season, 
are tlieir summer studies from nature. Of these we would men- 
tion scenes in oil by Oasilbae, taken in tlie vicinity of the White 
Mountains ; several effective drawings by Hazeltinb made at 
Lenox, Mass., and on the Delaware Eiver; trees by Dueand 
from Fishkill ; coast scenes, by Sutdam, on Massachusetts Bay, 
and glimpses of mountain scenery on Lake George. Mignot 
brings studies from Maryland and from the Passaic Kiver, and 
Kensett several hints of storm and autumnal aspects from 
Lake George. Shattuck and W.' Hart have some fine coast- 
scenes ; GiFFOED and Whitkedge interesting studies from the 
CatskilLs, and MoEntee a number of studies from the neigh- 
borhood of Kingston. 

We have before us two line engravings of a superior order. 
Tlie first is a head of Codper the novelist by Mabshall, wliich 
we can safely pronounce equal to any production of the kind yet 
issued in tiiis country. Mr. Marsliall is quite young and shows 
talent of a very higii order. The next is an engraving by S. 
V. HoNT from Glmrch's "Morning in the Tropics," a picture 
sold at the sale of the Ranney collection, and which is now 
engraved as a souvenir of that event. Mr. Hunt lias been very 
happy in the rendering of this little gem, particularly in his 
treatment of the foliage on tlie right. 

The Artist Fund Society will open an exhibition the first 
week in December, composed of the contributions of the mem- 
bers, and such works as can be obtained for it of interest to the 



public. The exhibition will terminate with a sale at auction of 
the pictures furnished by the members. Artists are actively 
engaged in preparing these and from what we have seen we 
can promise amateurs a fine opportunity to procure desirable 
examples of our home talent. This society is one that appeals 
to the sympathy of all intelligent amatenrs, and it is to be hoped 
they will extend to it liberal enconragemeqt. They will, not 
often find an opportunity like it to procure small pictnres of 
Stirling excellence. 

The National Academy of Design has purchased the pro- 
perty on the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third street 
and architects are now busy preparing plans for a building. 
There is some chance of a tasteful structure, one in keeping 
with the dignity of the cause of art. An artistic symbol, in the 
shape of a public building, is demanded, not only to attract the 
attention of the public, bnt to set before them an example of 
sound construction based upon the true principles of art — beauty, 
and economy of means. 

The winter exhibition season begins as usual with a num- 
ber of attractive foreign novelties. There is a new "French 
Gallery " belonging to Mr. Gambart of London, and small col- 
lections in our print stores. Works by artistic celebrities 
abound in all. We have, for instance, in the French Gallery, 
specimens of Knanss, Gerome, Ghavet, Mnller and others ; and 
Mr. Scbaus gives us Merle, Lambinet, Hamman and Yan Lerius. 
Welcome all I European art, if it does not stimulate effort on ' 
the part of our own artists, quickens the taste and opens 
the purse-strings of amateurs. We regret, however, that the 
best European art cannot be provided for onr pnblic. We 
know it is not the fault of those who cater for us, bnt is owing 
to the fact that Europe wants it more than we do. The best 
art of Europe when it comes here is returned for lack of appre- 
ciators. Scheffer- and Delaroche, in the Olympic games of Ame- 
rican taste, are compelled to yield to the sheep of Verboeckho- 
ven, or the oxen and horses of Kosa Bonheur. New theories 
of the creation assert that animals came before man — were this 
opinion open to discussion from onr pen, the first argument we 
would advance on the afiBrmative side would be one based npon 
the " natural selection " of the Americans in works of art. 

Mr. Schaus in "Cinderella," by Prof. Van Lerius of 
Antwerp, places before us a painting which many would pro- 
nounce a "great thing;" we are disposed to regard it as one 
possessing some great points. The scene represents Cinderella 
clad in a blue garment without sleeves, sitting in the chimney- 
corner of an elegant apartment — judging by the silken tapestry 
— and iier two sisters '-.in all the impotence of dress," erect by 
her side, one of them contemplating her features in a hand- 
mirror. There is some fine drawing in this picture — indeed, 
tlie drawing might be called perfect, so sculpturesque are the 
forms, especially the accessories ; there is also equally fine paint- 
ing, but we doubt if any jury of artists could be found to praise 
the coloring. Its drawing, and its labored execution are its 
strotig points. In our judgment the composition lacks order 
and repose, and particularly that controlling sentiment of 
beauty whicli is always of more consequence than technical tri- 
umphs. The figure of Cinderella strikes us as a poor imitation 
of an ancient Greek girl. We turn with pleasure from her to 
tlie quiet, simple, beautiful " Good sister rocking an infant's 
cradle," by Merle. This unpretending work in the same 
apartment, suggests no aim at display, bnt a feeling of 
purity and grace botli in forms and color, and a charm in the 
expression of the face, that mark the truest artbtio perception, 
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the most complete success in every respect. In such pictures 
art passes beyond the grasp of analysis ; we leave it accordingly 
to those who can enjoy it and are nnable to tell why they are 
affected by it. 

The collection of pictures belonging' to the late Charles M. 
Lenpp, disposed of at auction by Messrs. E. H. Ludlow & Co., 
on the 13th ult., realized good prices, better indeed than was an- 
ticipated, consideringthedisjointedstateof the times. A "Scene 
on the Mississippi River," and "Hint from the white Mountains 
by Kensett, brought $215, and $35 respectively ; " Catskill 
scenery," by Huntington, brought $220. "Kenilworth Castle," 
and " The Mountain Ford," by Cole, brought, the former $500, 
and the latter $866. "Sea-shore," by Inness, $100. "A mother 
teaching her child to pray," by Gray, $250. A portrait by 
Stuart fetched $150. " Mrs. Schuyler firing her wheat-fields," 
by Leutze, brought $383, and "Henry VIII. and Holbein," by the 
same, $120. A " View in the Alps," $310, " View on the Rari- 
ton," $220, and " June Shower," $125, by Durand. A " Rocky 
Pass," by Cranch, $40. Inraan's " Rydal water," brought $40, 
and " Kip Van Winkle," $210. " Henry Clay," by Linnen, and 
a portrait by Page, brought each $75. A "Landscape," by 
Church, $115. " Gil Bias and the Archbishop," $150, " Facing 
the Enemy," $205, and " Sam Weller," $92i, all by Edmonds. 
"The Italian Maid," and "The Italian Mother," by Cliapman, 
each $140. " Dance of the Haymakers," by Mount, $430, and 
" The Banjo," by the same, $200. "Katherine and Petruchio," 
by Washington Allston, $640. " Ben More," by V. G. Audubon, 
$105, and "Puss on a Sporting Expedition," by J. W. Audu- 
bon, $120. A "Landscape," by Oddie, $105, comprising the 
principal works by American artists. The foreign works re- 
alized fair prices, some mncb below their value, as is the case 
with some of the American works. The cattle-pieces by 
Robbe, brought $125, $50, $100, and $320 each. An Omme- 
ganck went for $40, an Echhart for $100, and a beautiful water- 
color drawing by Davidson, for $35. The collection would 
have undoubtedly sold for a much larger aggregate sum 
($10,079) had the sale been held in more commodious rooms, 
and at a time when peaceable artistically disposed minds are 
not disturbed by political agitation. As it is, the sale is another 
demonstration of the intrinsic value of works of art when se- 
lected by an amateur of taste and integrity. 

Mr. Page lectured before the Athenaeum club on the first of 
last month. His lecture, listened to with great attention, 
was delivered in an earnest and impressive manner, and was 
so well received as to bring about a promise from Mr. Page tp 
deliver a course in public. Mr. Page's reputation as an artist, 
coupled with that of a conver.«ationalist, is an ample guaranty 
for an entertaining and instructive course, and we hope to see 
his promise fulfilled. 

Speaking of lectures suggests the insertion here of a letter 
from Ruskin in reply to one from the lecture committee of the 
Mercantile Library Association, requesting him to deliver a 
course of lectures in this city. His letter is a confirmation of 
the reports of his generous disposition. 

Altobf, August 26, 1860. 
Mt Dkar Sib:— I received your favor of the 16th, on my arrival 
here yesterday morning. I answer by the first post. It is a matter 
of sincere sorrow to me that I cannot accept the gracious 
invitation extended from your shores — one of the many encourage- 
ments and helps which I have received from the sympathy and trust 
of the American public. But I am now engaged in some practical 
work which will prevent me, perhaps for years, from writing or 



lecturing, except in a quite casual way, and all this work has to be 
done in Europe — if so it may be — while I have still good eye and 
hand. I hope to keep the use of my tongue, perhaps, a little longer. 
Meantime, let me beg of you to thank the President of the Associa- 
tion very heartily for bis letter — requesting him at the same time to 
convey to the Association itself, my sense of the honor done me, 
and to express to them my true and informal vexation at not being 
able to accept it. I assure you no question of remuneration should 
stand in the way. I usually give my lectures here ; and certainly my 
relations with America have been hitherto so happy — and my friends 
there, are so much regarded by me that I should like, if ever I 
came there, to do anything that they would have me — " all for love, 
and nothing for reward." Believe me, my dear sir, very respectfully 
and gratefully, yours, J. Kuskin. 

A. Or. Agnzw, Esq. 

The late date of the opening of the exhibition of the Dussel- 
dorf gallery and the Jarves Collection of Old Masters, in the new 
building known as the Institute of Art prevents ns from doing 
more than chronicle the fact. The new gallery is an elegant 
affair and highly creditable to Mr. Derby's taste and enterprise. 

We understand that the counterfeit picture of "The Little 
Gleaner," alluded to in our last number, has been taken back 
by the seller and the money refunded. Anybody possesing simi- 
lar examples of art may, perhaps, if they make an effort, be 
similarly favored. 

Washujoton. — " Oapt. Montgomery C. Meigs, of the Corps of 
Engineers, who has been on duty at the seat of government for 
several years past superintending the Capitol Extension, the 
Washington Aqueduct and other public works, has left Wash- 
ington under orders for Fort Jefferson, Florida." 

We should not do justice to Oapt. Meigs to allow him to 
leave Washington and not make some grateful mention of bis 
services there as a friend of American art. Oapt. Meigs, we 
believe, has aided the cause more effectually than any public 
officer since the organization of the government. We would 
not indorse all the works of Art at the Capitol extension due to 
his influence; but we would commend in strong language the 
motives that prompted them, and the intelligence, perseverance, 
integrity and economy with which they have been carried out. 
When we pass in review the sculpture alone provided by Capt. 
Meigs for the Capitol, and add the works contemplated at the 
time his efforts were obstructed, and compare these in quality, 
number and aim with former artistic operations of the gov- 
ernment, we are surprised at the result, so much superior is 
it in every respect. What is exceptional in Capt. Meigs' man- 
agement may well be passed over, for it is due more to circum- 
stances beyond his control than to lack of judgment ; moreover, 
it is insignificant compared with that for which he deserves the 
heartiest indorsement. Capt. Meigs' labors in behalf of native 
art have been both patriotic and disinterested, and we venture 
to predict it will be a long time before art or artists will possess 
another equally active and competent power to advance their 
interest at the seat of our national government. 

We are rt-joiced to record the failure of the second attempt 
to proceed with the unfinished Washington monument. In a 
report by Lieut. Ives, who took charge of the matter, it is stated 
that only 1118 postmasters out of 80,000 gave any attention to 
the circular addressed them soliciting cooperation in their re^ 
spective communities, and that only the sum of $4,179 66 
has been raised by them. It is needless to state that this result 
is not due to any lack of reverence for tlie memory of Washing- 
ton. We all know better than that. It is due to two causes — 
the utter worthlessness of the design and to the advocacy of the 
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project by politicians. The people know by instinct that poli- 
ticians are not to be trusted with raouey, particularly for pur- 
poses the details of which the people are not themselves fami- 
liar with. All projects of the kind will fail unless they are 
intrusted to competent artists, whose qualifications and respon- 
sibility can be properly guaranteed. 

St. Lottis. — We lately described some of the features of the 
catalogues issued by the Koyal Academies of London and Edin- 
burgh. Our attentive correspondent at St. Louis, who has kept 
us informed of tho formation of the Western Academy of Art, 
and of the erection of its edifice, has forwarded us a catalogue 
of the first annual exhibition, and as all our readers will not see 
it, we briefly make note of it, merely pausing to say that never 
before were the refinements of civilization so rapidly established 
after the departure of the aborigines. One of the oldest 
houses in St. Louis, built of timber shafts, the intervals being 
filled with a rag-work of stone and clay, and having, what is 
BOW rarely seen, a square limestone chimney of liuge propor- 
tions,, is said to have been built in 1782, only a few years after 
the Gallic pioneers bartered trinkets and pigments for Indian 
land and labor, built huts and settled to pursue the fur-trade. 
In three-quarters of a century the little settlement has become 
a great city, and has among its attractions a fitting edifice 
erected for the enjoyment of Art and for Art education. 

The catalogue is octovo, with buff paper cover, and has 
eighteen pages of letterpress, fourteen of which, closely printed 
in small type, contain the works and occasional quotations, 
besides notes, explanatory, critical and commendatory given to 
some contributions — but why to some and not to others, the 
catalogue showeth not. 

In the 431 works set down, are 6 bronzes, 3 busts, 2 statues, 
2 statuettes, 1 " poker sketch," and 417 paintings, the latter 
comprising specimens of water and oils, old masters, modern 
masters, and copies variously attributed to artists ranging from 
" Unknown " to Raphael ! Sixty-one of the contributions be- 
long to one lady — to whom be all honor. Many works are from 
the stocks of dealers resident in New York and Philadelphia. 
The " big thing " of capital letters in title of picture and name 
of artist is but once given, and NIAGARA and GIGNOUX 
have the full benefit of typographic emphasis, added to which 
is the notice, " This masterly production has elicited the praise 
of thousands in all the eastern cities, and at great expense is 
now presented to the public of St. Louis ; the approbation of 
our citizens is only required to stamp it one of the greatest 
works of the age." So we at once learn how the Western 
Academy rates the critical acumen of the St. Louis people. 
Two of the notices are by an artist to explain his portrait 
groups and accessories — " intention of the design," etc. — closing 

with " STAND OFF TWBNTY FBKT TO SEE THB PIOTOBE." Another 

notice asserts that Meissonier's Halberdier (original), " exquisite 
little gem is truly a miracle of beauty. The chef-d'oeuvres of 
the Louvre can scarcely dim its lustre." Further on we read 
of a Magdalene that " the suspended arm is considered a mira- 
cle of art." Since the days of our departed Art Union Bulletin, 
didactic notices in catalogues have been missing. We trust 
their reappearance in St. Louis may be fraught with great bene- 
fit. Appended to the catalogue is the constitution of the 
Academy, to which we may refer hereafter. The catalogue 
lacks an index, and if proper attention were given to obtaining 
the Christian names of artists, its value would be greater ; and 
weak-eyed and strong-eyed readers will rejoice if a larger sized 
type bo used in the second catalogue. 



Philadelphia, — A beautiful monument in honor of the lato 
Henry D. Gilpin, former President of the Pennsylvania Acade- 
my of the Fine Arts, has been provided by his widow, and is 
now complete at the establishment of Messrs. 3. Strnthers & Son, 
in this city. The design is Gothic executed in Italian, resting 
upon a base of blue American marble. There are four tablets 
rising from a base four feet square with a decorated spire^ the 
height of the monument being fifteen feet. The inscriptions on 
the respective tablets are as follows : 

HENRY D. GILPIN, 
Born April 14, 1801. Died January 29, 1860. 

1 

Appointed District Attorney of the United States in 1882. 
Solicitor of the Treasury of the United States in 1837. 
Attorney-General of the United States in 1840. 
President of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and 
Vice-President of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 



The able Jurist, the enlightened and upright Statesman, the 
accomplished Scholar, and the Christian Gentleman. 



A Tribute of Love and Gratitude to my Husband. 

A correspondent truly says that " the deep interest which 
Mr. Gilpin ever felt in the cause of art, his intelligent compre- 
hension of its utility, may be seen in his munificent bequest to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts (about $60,000), 
and by his assiduous attention to the operations of the Academy 
during his oflBoial connection with it. It was during the period 
that he was at its head that it emerged from a state of neglect 
and indifference, to one of real usefulness and prosperity ; and 
the cordial cooperation he always accorded to whatever was 
calculated to advance the objects for which the Institution was 
established, contributed largely to the accomplishment of that 
end." 

SOCIAL UATTEBB. 

The Literary Gazette (Eng.), Sept. 22, 1860, in an article 
reviewing M. Auguste Oarlier's book, Le Mariage aux EtaU 
Vhi», says : 

"We hasten to notice an error which is almost universal 
among Englishmen, and which, therefore, M. Oarlier may be 
very readily pardoned for having fallen into. 'La vie An- 
glaise,' he says, 'est toute de famille '—English life is essentially 
family life. We venture to dispute this popular doctrine en- 
tirely. ' The domestic feeling,' says Gerard, in Sihyl, ' is fast 
vanishing among the working-classes of this country ;. nor is it 
wonderful — the home no longer exists.' This dictum contains 
an emphatic and remarkable truth, and points to one of the 
most significant tendencies of modern times. The philosophic 
observer of the social phenomena of Ihe day cannot fail to no- 
tice with what rapidity the domestic feeling, once so powerful 
in this country, is losing its strength and declining in inflaence, 
whilst society is increasing its prerogatives, and acquiring a 
power which the family is losing ; the idea of home occupies 
a middle position between those of society and the individual. 
It is opposed to the many, on the one hand, to the individual 
on the other ; and whatever either of these two mutually an- 
tagonistic elements secures for itself, is so much lost to the sen- 
timent of domesticity. Tliis sentiment is otien to attack, there- 
fore, from above and below— from the united power of society, 
and from the isolated power of self-asserting individuals. In 
our own day there are numerous indubitable signs that men are 
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throwing off the old influences of the hearth ; and, joining one 
of two hostile parties, become conventional in the one case and 
self-asserting in the other. Of course, the latter are always 
inferior in namber to the former ; bat thongh weaker in them- 
selves they are yet the chief source of strength to the stronger. 
As civilization advances, and' the national development pro- 
gresses, the sphere of individual operation widens and expands ; 
public affiiirs possess a gradually increasing charm for the active- 
minded man ; the time and energies which would once have 
been absorbed in tending family interests are now in a very 
large measure expended on the state, and the gods of the fire- 
side are deserted for those of the forum. The Englishman is 
becoming more and more tinctured with the spirit of the ancient 
Athenian. Tlie Athenian life was essentially public. That of 
England, hitherto a domestic as contra-distinguished from the 
life of France or the life of Italy, is every day growing more 
political ; and Englishmen are beginning to live less for fami- 
lies, and more for the state, are leaving the narrow circle of 
home life for the wider and more exalted sphere of national 
duties and national interests. The club for men of wealth and 
rank, the Mechanics Institute and tlie Free Library for artisans 
and operatives ; the vestry, the volunteer corps, and even the 
newspaper, are all powers which exercise a strong and directly 
antagonistic influence upon tlie home feelings ; and tliis because 
they all remove a man, if only for a time, still most completely, 
from the limited atmosphere of home. They are all institutions 
of a purely public character ; and tending as they do to take a 
man away from his own fireside, they tend also to destroy its 
familiar attraetious as effectually, if not as perniciously, as the 
gin-palace or the gambling-house. . . . Whether it be race, 
or climate, or strong development of individuality, which 
originally laid the foundation of our institutions, it is at all 
events clear that it is these institutions which shape the opinions 
and feelings of the men of our own time, and by a mixture of 
direct and indirect influences, are strangely altering the very 
character which first formed them. 

" Tlie largely extended field of exertion created by the rapid 
expansion of our colonial resources, the increasing obstacles to 
an early settlement in life, arising from certain conventional 
notions, the greater interest taken in municipal affairs, the pub- 
lic associations for various purposes of amusement or of social 
and political improvement, these are at once causes and signs 
that the Englishman is becoming less and less devoted to the 
selfish interests of family and acquiring more and more of the 
active political spirit of the ancients. ' Home,' says the author 
above quoted (Gerard), * home is a barbarous idea — the method 
of a rude age. Home is isolation ; therefore, anti-social.' " 

We think the above statements, coming from a prominent 
English periodical, will be read by many with surprise, so op- 
posed are they to the common views entertained here of En- 
glish opinion on the sanctity of domestic life. Certain it is, no 
greater delusion ever existed than that of substituting political 
principles for moral duties, of making the former of primary 
importance. The " self-asserting " principle, mentioned above, 
is truly the inspiration of political action, the fashioner of petty 
tyrants, the dominant sentiment of barbarian life, as Guizot 
says, and it seems to be becoming omnipotent, what with the 
" right of private judgment" and the prevalence of the wildest 
idealisms. To any one who watches the effect of political agita- 
tion on minds absorbed by it, and almost every mind here is, 
he can easily forecast the ruin of domestic life, and the conse- 
quent prostration of all moral stimulus. If the Boman political 



genius made Bome, it ruined it, and the same thing will ruin 
us. We find a hint in this direction of thought in a review of 
the same work, "Le Mariage anx Etat Unis," by a French 
writer, M. Baudrillart. He points to the question of women's 
rights, the comprehension of which, as apparent in the acts of 
our legislature, may well justify the closing sentence of the ex- 
tract. 

" Several advocates of women in France and in the United 
States demand greater civil rights for them, and reproach our 
codes for holding them in tutelage, whilst our custom, or at 
least our practice, is to treat them as divinities. I am quite, 
ready to yield on more than one point, and to think with them 
that poetry is no substitute for essential guaranties to be added 
to those which women already enjoy. But let them above all 
things see to their moral influence 1 A few additional rights 
would never compensate for any loss in this direction. May 
God spare them from seeing the day, when from the midst of 
any legislative body, their emancipation shall come proclaimed 
by men and husbands, themselves emancipated from all duties 
in relation to them. Greater equity in law does not always im- 
ply an increase of tenderness and respect in family life, for now 
and then destiny allows a progress in ideas to coincide for a 
long period with a degeneracy in social relations." 

GLEANINGS AND ITEMS. 

We take from the KniekerbocJcer for November the following 
extract from the " Observations of Mace Sloper,- Esq.," embody- 
ing rare philosophy for these times. 

I know perfectly well that I, Mace Sloper, am not a very brilliant 
customer, generally speaking, and that even with a first-class educa- 
tion, I shouldn't have been a twenty thousand horse by any means 
of manners. Nevertheless, I know enough, and have read round of 
evenings and at odd hours enough to work out certain ideas. And 
he who has done this has done iomething in common with the 
smartest men who were ever started. 

One of these ideas comes often to me in pleasant places. It comes 
to me when I sit of a summer morning among northern rocks, cov- 
ered with green-yellow lichens, near grass and clover, under rustling 
trees. The bees go sailing along, busy and buzzy both together, as 
if calling out to all the world to clear the track. I half believe bees 
know how much they've been cracked up in Sunday-schools, and 
blow their trumps accordingly. Once in a while a piratical wasp, a 
privateering hornet, a fly-boat of a yellow jacket goes darting by or 
stopping at some secret harbor of a hole, tacks and trims sail, bump- 
ing his nose like a slaver at a bar before she darts up a creek. The 
chip-munk squirrels run over the old grey walls and look at me in a 
friendly, lively way with bright eyes and then vanish in the crevices, 
but do even their dodging gracefully as a true lady does when sud- 
denly called to the nursery. The ants, great and small, wander in 
their usual bedoozled, bewildered way, even to the tops of the high 
grass and elder-bushes ; hesitating and harrying, and going over the 
same ground a hundred times ; and a mile off you can hear Ethan 
and Joel hurrahing to the oxen. This and that, bees and breeze, 
flies and skies, are all very pleasant. But the pleasantest thing in 
them all is, that they bring up again the way you used to feel the 
same things when a boy. 

When you and I were boys, the shape of leaves, the colors of an 
apple or spear-grass, the looks of snakes and insects, the small cor- 
ners and fine finish of everything was observed more closely than 
now. Partly because it was all newer, partly because our senses 
were fresher, and partly because boys may look at little things with 
their whole hearts without being continually called away by Dignity. 
To be sure Nature has finished off her fine work so finely that it's 
beyond your scope, or even your microsco pe ; but then Nature has 
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no dignity at all, much less, Indeed, than iaj friend Erasmus Jack- 
eon, D.D., Parson of Pigwackett Centre. In fact, if you'll observe 
her, you'll find that she sometimes actually slides along in a happy 
medium between vulgarity and low comedy, which is, however, just 
as much nature in its way as if she confined her operations to gen- 
teel thunder-storms among aristocratic Alps, or manufactured nothing 
but Lakes of Gomo or Mount Zions. 

Well, as I was saying, boys and humble sort of people are privi- 
leged by their simplicity to watch with interest a great deal which 
the ripest poet or painter or " observer " can't do, though they may 
have the best will in the world to do it ; simply because by growing 
up, or, I should say, by getting educated, they lose the faculty of 
wondering. 

When you wake up from an nncommonly wild dream, common- 
sense really seems to be trying her very best to keep you from 
remembering it. I declare Pve sometimes thought I could see the 
goblin scene-shifters pulling at the ourtain so as to make it come 
down quicker and keep you from catchiug a glimpse at any of the 
playing. Just in this way does nature hurry and flurry to keep the 
man who has awoke to the realities of life from remembering the 
boy-dreams among apple-blossoms and clover. You don't know, sir, 
how much you used to watch trees and sunshine, birds and rivers 
when you were a boy. You've no conception how much more than 
any men $ome boys feel the life of new scenes. Finally, we don't 
know, or don't like to admit, how much of the enjoyment which we 
now have of beautiful things is, after all, only the boy-feelings 
served up over again. Of course, because -we like to imagine that 
such enjoyment is all " intellect " and education, which the boy 
hasn't had at all. 

I had to say all this : I always felt from the beginning that a time 
must come when I'd have to say It, because I know that the world 
can't understand that the young or the uneducated have any part or 
share in -watching the beauties of natuce. I had to say that Uace 
Sloper, who- is just on a level with an immense lot of his country 
fellow-men, has reasons for belibving that he and they can enjoy by 
the hour, sky and waves and mountains ; the Hudson Biver and the 
Palisades, Sleepy Hollow and corn-fields just as well as anybody, 
just as naturally, and just on the same grounds. Sir, Pm very 
much afraid that most of your love of these things didn't come out 
of your boyhood. I'm afraid you pumped some of it out of that 
little book of poetry. I don't blame yon : it's very fine, but it isn't 
your own. 

I feel the old ideas, the old simplicity, and best of all, the old hopes 
come over me very often in the woods in summer-time, when I lie 
down and watch the branches swaying, and see the clusters of leaves 
opening and parting between me and the far away sky. They all 
live up there such a different sort of a life from what I do, greening 
and fanning and wavering the whole summer long, without a thought. 
So cool and clean, so pure and free from mortal meanness and smart- 
ness and trick and 'cuteness. They would shame me, if I didn't 
know that if they had thinking souls they would be too good to do 
anything save love. If there's anything I'd like nevermore to see, 
it would be never to look at any fresh blooming thing crushed, 
broken, brought down. A green leaf in a puddle, a plant snapped 
oS, bark stripped away, all look to me a Utile like devil's work. It 
is a sin to stop short any creation which is living for light. 



Besides the universal practice of copying the ancients, there 
has prevailed in every age a particular species of fiction. At 
one time, all truth was conveyed in allegory ; at another, 
nothing was seen but in a vision ; at one period, all the poets 
followed sheep, and every event produced a pastoral ; at 
another they busied themselves wholly io giving directions to a 
painter. — Johiuon. 
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Bdocation, by Herbert Spencer, D. Appleton k Co., New York. 

If read, properly digested, and even partially carried into 
practice, the precepts set forth in the Tolame of Mr. Spencer, 
now before ua, mast be of great importance to onr people. In 
no country in the world is there so much of instmction and so 
little of education as in this country. Oar public and private 
schools, oar colleges, in fact, all oar public life is congenial 
enough to the spread of a moderate amount of instruction. Edu- 
cation, however, properly understood, being mainly dependent 
upon the family, as an educating instrument, is in a very rudi> 
mentary state. It may be that a long period of time is necessary 
to bring the family to sach a point as to make it satisfactorily 
effective in this way — it may be that our outward and material 
life impoverishes our family growth — disturbs its integrity, and 
renders it abortive in the cultivating of all our cliildren's facul- 
ties ; it may be that dazzled and carried away by seeing the in- 
dustrial and commercial prosperity of a young country, we are 
unmindful of the education of the rising generations, npon wiiose 
jadicions cultivation the future safety of the country must ul- 
timately rest. But if this be the case, and we are not prepared 
to deny it, it ia full time to ponder over it, to see its fatal con- 
sequences ; and in doing so, to guard against them. If present 
generations had no important bearing upon future ones, oar 
apathy, indifference, or mistakes, might terminate with onr own 
lives ; but unfortunately, our evils of omission and commission 
go along witii the stream of time, and poison every fresh foun- 
tain t^at contributes to swell its volume. If it be tme that our 
physical structure determines for good or evil our moral and in- 
tellectual faculties, and if it be true tliat we are physically de- 
teriorating, notwithstanding the constant influx of the parent 
blood from foreign countries, we shonld make it a religions duty 
to look into the matter, and to act as a liberal and wise inter- 
pretation of the facts would, or should lead us to act. Our 
pride, independence, ambition, and even in many cases, onr 
avarice, provoke us to make frightful sacrifices to get money, 
as without money, according to our present standard of think- 
ing, there is no place for us in society. But is not the nndne 
subordination of our moral duties, to worldly inclinations and 
pursuits fraught with the worst consequences ? is it not a viola- 
tion of the natural order of things? is it not placing the inor- 
ganic over the organic, the material over the moral ? It is for 
our thinking men to look this matter in the face, to awaken pub- 
lic attention to our educational condition, far more important 
than all the political questions that agitate us. 

Mr. Spencer has opened the door for us, has set before us the 
principles which ought to govern us; shall we not hear, him, 
shall we not profit by what he has written? 

Would not our family life soon improve by observing what 
he has said, and would not onr social life soon partake of this 
improvement. Now we can never expect a true condition of 
public life unless it is founded upon the basis of a well regulated 
family and social life. As it is now, we ourselves breed the 
very political and other vermin which crawl aroudd us, and 
vitiate onr national machinery. We hope that this volume of 
Mr. Spencer will bear good fruit in our midst, we hope it will 
set aside our false and deluding idols, and tliat our young 
people particularly, will open their minds to its wholesome 
truths. 



